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INTRODUCTION 


When John Cotton and Thomas Hooker stepped out 
of the boat and on to dry land, two of the leading 
Puritan Theologians became associated with the Mass- 
achusetts Bay Colony. In the spring of 1633, they 
had been forced to flee from their churches under the 
pressures of Archbishop Laud, the champion of the 
established English church. After a long and tedious 
journey the two men arrived in New England knowing 
a great deal more about each other. As Hooker had 
listened to Cotton preach on the order of salvation 
and on the steps that every man had to go through 
to be saved, he heard Cotton emphasize the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit in man. This was quite different 
from Hooker's own doctrines in which he hammered 
home the point that man had to prepare himself for 
God's saving grace. The next step after preparation 
was Christ's imputing righteousness to the individual, 
and the final step was sanctification. For Hooker, 
the order of salvation was an orderly process of 
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carefully conceived steps. Cotton, on the other 
hand, collapsed all the steps into the Holy Spirit's 
indwelling in the individual. After three months 
of listening to Cotton's doctrines. Hooker came to 
detest what he heard. He felt Cotton was teaching a 
subversive doctrine which was undermining the tenets 
that Puritanism was built upon. Little did Hooker 
know that in the Antinomian struggle. Cotton's curious 
doctrines were to come out very close to his own. 

As the two men stepped ashore they were greeted 
by John Winthrop, the governor of the colony, who took 
the responsibility of civil government seriously. He 
was a man who understood the need for law and order, 
and he relentlessly persecuted those who represented 
a threat to the well-being of the colony. Winthrop' s 
theological point of view was very similar to Hooker' s 
although he was not particularly concerned about the 
steps of salvation. What Hooker emphasized in his 
sermons, was the separation between the law and the 
Holy Spirit. Preparation or the feeling of guilt 
was brought about by the impact of law on the individual' 
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life. Then came justification or the imputing of 
Christ's righteousness to the individual. This was a 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Finally came sanctification 
or the maintenance of the law. It was the maintenance 
of the law that proved the individual was saved. By 
maintaining the notion that the law and the Holy Spirit 
had separate functions. Hooker was able to define 
clearly the steps in the salvation process. However, 
in the final analysis, when Hooker looked to the keep- 
ing of the law as proof that the individual had been 
justified, he was subordinating the Holy Spirit to the 
law. In the realm of civil government Winthrop was 
doing the same thing. He believed that the church 
and state should be separated; the Holy Spirit should 
be separated from the law. However, when a threat 
was posed to the doctrines of the church or to the 
institution itself, Winthrop believed that the civil 
authority should intervene. Like Hooker, Winthrop 
was subordinating the Holy Spriit to the law. 

After a month in the colony, the Boston Church 


called Cotton to be their minister. Hooker was called 
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by the church in New Towne. The reason for Cotton's 
selection by the Boston church was his widely regarded 
reputation for Godly learning and sound teaching. In 
fact the Town of Boston had been named after Boston, 
England where Cotton had had his last church. Shortly 
after both men were settled in their churches, Anne 
Hutchinson arrived in the colony. At the time, no one 
realized the threat she would pose for the colony; but, 
when the battle lines were drawn. Hooker and Cotton 
were remarkably in agreement. 

Anne Hutchinson arrived in Boston on the Griffin 
in September, 1634. The trip across the ocean had not 
gone without incident because Anne had questioned the 
doctrines taught by the chaplain aboard the ship. 

At one of the lecture sessions, Symmes had preached 
on love for one's neighbor as a means of evidencing 
good spiritual estate. During the sermon, propriety 
had kept Anne silent, but during the question period 
that followed she unleashed her objections. As far 
as Anne was concerned his words bore a legal savor. 

When the Griffin arrived in Boston, Symmes 
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suggested that she be carefully investigated by the 
clergy of the Boston Church. Before Anne was in- 
vestigated, her husband appeared before the congrega- 
tion of the Boston Church. Since his religious opinions 
were found to be quite inoffensive he was admitted 
to membership. Anne gave suitable evidence to Cotton 
and Wilson of her salvation, and expressed a belief 
in the importance of sanctification after justification 
had taken place; however, she gave emphasis to justi- 
fication. On November 1, 1634 Anne was admitted to 
membership in the Boston Church. But at an earlier 
time she had showed a lack of orthodoxy, and what 
Symmes had encountered on the Griffin was a hint of 
the heresy that was to come. 

In England the Hutchinsons had lived in Alford, 
a mere twenty-four miles from old Boston where Cotton 
preached. Cotton's preaching reputation spread far and 
wide, and people came for miles to hear him. Since 
Anne lived a day's journey from Boston, when she 
came she spent the better part of a week. This gave 
her ample opportunity to hear Cotton preach. In 
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addition to attending the frequent services in the 
church, Anne furthered her knowledge by participating 
in the daily meetings in Cotton's house. There was 
no indication that a close relationship developed 
between the two; but. Cotton's teachings had a great 
impact on Anne and she returned time after time to 
hear what he had to say. When she came to New England, 
the Boston Church was the logical church for Anne to 
join because it was Cotton who had converted her to 
Puritanism. However, while she was closely attached 
to Cotton, she oversimplified his doctrines to the 
extent that she perverted them, and from the lips of 
Anne Hutchinson the Antinimian heresy took shape. 

Once a member of Cotton's church Anne became very 
active in the community. For one thing she was a 
mid-wife, and she spent a great deal of time helping 
members of the community who were in labor or who 
were sick. The sight of Anne going into the house 
of a sick person became a familiar one, and people 
grew to admire and respect the effort Anne made to 


help her fellow man. Later on a group began to meet 
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at Anne's house to discuss Cotton's latest sermon 
and to decide what import it might have for their 
lives. Because of her apparent understanding of 
Cotton's doctrines, respect for her grew and many 
people came to hear her interpret what had lately 
been said. Gradually, however, because of her mis- 
understanding of Cotton, she sowed the seeds of 
heresy. As rumors of her teachings became more and 
more rampant, she was called before the General 
Court in November, 1637 to answer for her beliefs. 

Only then did the full extent of her heresy become 
known . 

Anne had understood Cotton correctly when he 
emphasized the indwelling of Christ as being the 
important step in the order of salvation. However, 
she was wrong about what she left out. Cotton, be- 
sides emphasizing that the Holy Spirit actually dwelt 
in the saved person, stated that the indwelling gave 
the individual a heightened awareness of the law. The 
individual could see that the sins he committed actually 
pierced Christ's heart. Before the Holy Spirit dwelt 
in man he had no awareness of the law, but once the 
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spirit entered him, he not only was aware that he 
was saved, but he had a heightened awareness of his 
legal responsibilities. Christ was the Lord of 
both law and salvation. 

Anne understood that Christ was the Lord of 
salvation, but she did not understand that the law was 
binding her in a new way. As far as she could see, 
once the spirit dwelt in her there was no need for 
the law. Anne took the notion of the indwelling 
spirit another step by claiming that in justification 
Christ's properties were grafted into the individual so 
that man could no longer sin, regardless of what he did. 
This notion contradicted Cotton's idea of the height- 
ened awareness of the law which took place in justi- 
fication. Cotton made the point quite explicitly 
that after a man was justified he continued to sin. 

The supporters of the Antinomian heresy misunderstood 
these two points: Christ was the Lord of the law as 

well as of salvation; and man continued to sin even 
after he had been saved. 

While Cotton and Hooker were busy attending to 
their pastoral responsibilities in the fall of 1635, 
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long before the Antinomian crisis broke out, the ques- 
tion of the split between law and spirit was coming 
to the fore on a different level. Roger Williams 
was encouraging the church at Salem to separate com- 
pletely from the Church of England and to secede from 
the colony. He was concerned with church polity; 
but, the underlying issue was again the separation 
of the law and the spirit. Williams took the split 
which Winthrop and Hooker tried to bridge to a logical 
conclusion. Since the law and the Holy Spirit were 
separate elements, the church should be concerned with 
spiritual affairs and the state with legal affairs. 
Under this separation the state would not be involved 
in church affairs. Williams found the rationale 
for his position in the use of typology. Since 
Christ was only the Lord of salvation and not Lord 
of the law, the"New Israel" which He instituted, was 
only concerned with spiritual matters. Williams saw 
Christ only in the role of spiritual redeemer, and 
hence he saw no need to include the law as part of the 
spiritual function of the church. 
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Williams was ejected from the colony by the 
General Court for his views. However, he bore a 
grudge against the Puritans for reading the Bible 
inconsistently. Finally in 1644 in the " Bloudy 
Tenet of Persecution" he lashed out at Cotton and 
the other authorities for maintaining law and spirit 
in the same religous-political framework. Cotton 
responded making it clear that Williams did not 
understand Christ was Lord of the law as well as 
Lord of the spirit. For Cotton, the law was part of 
the spiritual realm, and hence civil authorities 
should intercede in spiritual disputes. 

Both Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams saw 
the tension which law and spirit had in the theology 
of Thomas Hooker and John Winthrop; and the heretics 
both emphasized the Holy Spirit as being more important 
than the law: Anne Hutchinson in the area of personal 

salvation, Roger Williams under the question of 
church polity. Cotton, on the other hand, saw that 
the distinction between the Holy Spirit and the law 
was false because Jesus was both the lawgiver and 
the worker of salvation. The law had a spiritual 
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function, and the spirit had legal implications. 
They flowed into one another and were not separate. 
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CHAPTER 1 

The Order of Salvation 

When John Cotton and Thomas Hooker stepped 
from their boat onto New England soil for the first 
time on that fall afternoon in 1633, they wondered 
if they could ever agree on the steps of salvation. 

From the doctrines they preached, there seemed to be 
no agreement. Hooker emphasized the steps in the 
process: first came preparation, the piercing of the 

individual's heart by the law; then came justifica- 
tion, the imputing of Christ's righteousness to the 
individual; and finally came sanctification, the 
carrying out of the law after justification. The 
order of salvation was made up of a number of distinct 
steps because there was a tension between how the 
law functioned and how the Holy Spirit operated. 
Preparation dealt with the law, justification with 
the work of the Holy Spirit, and sanctification again 
with the law. 

Cotton, on the other hand, collapsed the order 
of salvation into a single step, justification. Cotton 
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believed that the Holy Spirit actually dwelt in man 
and did more than merely impute righteousness. The 
Holy Spirit, by dwelling in man, not only brought 
the awareness of salvation, but also a heightened 
consciousness of the law. The justified man not 
only was certain he was saved, but he saw his sins 
as a piercing of Christ 1 s heart. For Cotton, Christ 
was the Old Testament law giver as well as the Lord 
of salvation, and since both law and grace were applied 
to man in justification, there was no need for pre- 
paration or for sanctification. 

However, while Hooker found a group of carefully 
defined steps in the salvation process and while Cotton 
collapsed the steps into one, they agreed on the 
importance of the law. This was where Anne Hutchinson 
differed from Cotton. As she listened to Cotton and 
heard him emphasize justification, she only partly 
understood what he said. She realized that Christ 
dwelt in the individual and that this redeemed the 
individual. But she did not understand that the in- 
dwelling Christ also brought a new awareness of the 
law. She spiritualized Cotton's teaching and omitted 
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the law. Anne also believed that the Holy Spirit 
changed the nature of the individual so it was im- 
possible for him to sin. She believed that the 
spirit actually transferred Christ's properties to 
the individual. This was the Antinomian heresy: 
once Christ dwelt in man it did not make any difference 
how he acted. Thus, Anne Hutchinson was against the 
law. 


As the Antinomian crisis grew. Cotton was called 

to a conference with the other clergy of the colony 

on October 25, 1636. Cotton was the teacher of the 

Boston church where the Antinomian crisis seemed to 

be centered, and the other clergy wanted to know 

how Cotton's doctrines differed from the ones they 

taught. Winthrop gave an account of the encounter: 

At this conference Mr. Cotton was present, 
and gave satisfaction to them, so as he 
agreed with them all in the point of 
sanctification, and so did Mr. Wheelwright; 
so as they all did hold, that sanctifi- 
cation did help to evidence justifica- 
tion. The same he had delivered plainly 
in public, divers times; but, for the 
indwelling of the person of the Holy 
Ghost, he held that still as some others 
of the ministers did, but not union with 
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the person of the Holy Ghost, (as Mrs. 

Hutchinson and others did) so as to a- 
mount to a personal union. ^ 

Winthrop was a civil magistrate and not a sophisti- 
cated theologian, but from his comments one could see 
how Cotton agreed and differed from his fellow clergy- 
men. Cotton agreed with the other clergy that the 
law had an important function in the individual's life 
especially after justification; but, he disagreed on 
how grace was imputed to the individual. Hooker and 
the other clergy saw justification as the imputing 
of righteousness to the individual. Justification had 
a forensic character whereby righteousness was trans- 
ferred from Christ to the individual. Cotton went 
further than that and said that Christ actually dwelt 
in the individual. However, the union with the Holy 
Spirit included both law and spirit which was quite 
different from Anne Hutchinson's emphasis on spirit. 

Her emphasis on the spirit included the transference 
of the personal properties of Christ to the individual. 

Cotton more than any other clergyman in Massachu- 
setts returned to the pristine tenets of Calvinism. 
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He believed that the gift of God's grace was absolute 
and gratuitous and that it was bestowed without re- 
spect to either the virtues or apprehensions of man. 
Grace was implanted by means of an intimate union 

with Christ "before our faith doth put forth itself 

2 

to lay hold upon him". The saint had to have the 

sense of grace before he had faith: "Christ must first 

give himself in working faith, before faith can be 

there... for man is as passive in his Regeneration as 

3 

in his first generation". This argument was directed 

against those who held a doctrine of preparation; 

namely, that man by being sorrowful for his sin and 

contemplating the abject lowliness of his state could 

prepare the way for God's grace. Cotton rejected the 

whole notion: "Preparative sorrow is a going aside to 

4 

a covenant of works". Man was justified by God's 
gratuitous decree and by nothing else: "If we be 

active in laying hold on Christ, before he hath given 
us his spirit, then we apprehend him before he 
apprehended us: then we should do a good act and so 
bring forth good fruits, before we become good trees; 
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yea, and be good trees before we be in Christ" . 

It was clear to Cotton that man had to have the 
Holy Spirit before the deeds he did reflected any- 
thing . 

For Cotton there were two covenants: the 

covenant of works and the covenant of grace. Both 

covenants had been decreed by God and were ways 

through which He worked his purpose, but only the 

individuals under the covenant of grace were assured 

of salvation. A man might carry out the law exactly 

and still not be among the elect. What was important 

was to feel an internal change where one would be 

overwhelmed by one's own unworthiness and in turn 

receive God's grace. Only with this accompanying 

awareness of justification did good works have any 

significance. On the other hand, carrying out the 

law for the sake of mere obedience was meaningless: 

"When a man hath been humbled under the spirit of 

bondage by the Terrors of the Law, he may never come 

to feel his need of Christ nor his own insufficiency 

6 

nor unworthiness to receive him" . Unless there was 
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this accompanying inner change, carrying out the 

letter of the law had no ultimate significance. 

Cotton went on to point out that justification was 

what should receive all the attention: "For whilst 

I cannot believe that my person is accepted in 

justification, I cannot believe that my works are 

7 

accepted of God as any true Sanctification". Only 
when a man was justified did his works have any 
significance. The individual who carried out the law 
without a sense of justification might have appeared 
sanctified, but in reality he was striving after the 
wind. 

For Cotton there was another important function 

going on in justification besides the imputing of 

God's grace. The individual gained a heightened 

awareness of the law. The saint suddenly saw that "all 

his sins he hath committed had been a piercing and 

8 

crucifying of Christ." This heightened awareness of 
sin came about because Christ was the Old Testament 
law giver as well as the New Testament redeemer. Both 
law and grace were combined in Christ, and when the 
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Holy Spirit dwelt in the individual, man was made 
aware of both of them. 

The emphasis on the law as an important force 
in the saint's life served to underline the fact 
that it was the saved individual and not Christ who 
acted. A man was justified by Christ dwelling in him, 
but even though he was saved he was continually falling 
short of his goals. However, the important point 
was that once the individual was saved the law was 
no longer a yardstick but merely a reminder of his 
fallen condition, and it was heartily embraced by the 
saint: "If a man know himself to be under the Cov- 

enant of Grace, then he doth not fear condemnation 

9 

for his disobedience". in the life of the saint the 
law was important as a reminder of how he differed 
from Christ, but once a man was saved the law had 
no lasting effect in his life. 

Hooker agreed with Cotton on the basic tenets of 
Calvinism. God was the all powerful ruler of the 
universe, and man, his body and soul corrupted by sin, 
was completely dependent on the mercy of God to 
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pardon his sins: 

You know the Dog must stay till his master 
comes in, and when he is come, he must stay 
till he sit down, and till he cut his meat, 
and he must not have his meat from his 
trencher neither, when he hath stayed all 
this while, he hath nothing but the crumbs. 

So it is with a poor sinner; you must not 
think that God will be at your becke: No, 
you must be content with the crumbs of 
mercy, and pity, and lye under the table 
till the Lord let the crumbs fall. "10 

Hooker through his colorful images drove home the 
fact that man's sin had destroyed all human value, 
and that it was only through God's mercy that sin 
could be forgiven and the fellowship between man 
and God restored. God was the author of man's sal- 
vation, and man's greatest sin was to ignore God and 
to try to find some form of salvation on his own. 

However, while Cotton talked of the moment of 
justification when the Holy Spirit dwelt in the in- 
dividual, Hooker emphasized the fact that man had to 
prepare himself; he had to make an effort to stop 
sinning, and he had to have the reality of his sins 
pierce his heart before the Holy Spirit would come. 
Hooker appealed to man's power of reason trying to 
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make man understand that if he took a good look at 
himself he would realize that it was sin which was 
keeping him away from God and that he should make an 
effort to remedy the situation. 

The first step in Hooker's doctrine of prepara- 
tion was for man to examine his life in minute detail 
in order to discover all ways that he had sinned: 

The saint hath surveyed the compass of his 
own course, searched the frame of his own 
heart, and examined the windings and turn- 
ings of his own ways, he hath seen what sin 
is, and what it hath done, how it hath made 
havoc of his peace and comfort, ruinated and 
laid waste the very Principles of reason and 
nature, and morality, and made him a terror 
to himself, when he hath looked over the 
loathsome abominations that lie in his bosom.-*--*- 

As the sinner looked at himself and meditated on all 

his sins and on how unworthy he was to be saved, a 

general sadness would pervade his whole being: 

So with Meditation, it breaths upon any 
Truth that is applied, and that makes it 
really sink and soak into the soul; and 
this is why in an ordinary and common 
course of Providence, and God's dealing 
with sinners, that the most men in the 
time and work of Conversion have that 
scorn cast upon them, that they grow mel- 
ancholy. -*-2 

Finally, the sadness would become so great that the 
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sinner would break down and open his heart to God. 

When the sinner was at last contrite, the Holy Spirit 

pardoned him and forgave his sins: 

Sound contrition and brokenness of heart brings 
a strange and sudden alteration into the 
world, varies the price and value of things 
and persons beyond imagination, turns the 
market upside down. 13 

Under the doctrine of preparation man had to make a 
definite effort to forsake his sinful ways before 
Christ would dwell in him. 

Both Cotton and Hooker emphasized the law although 
they did it in different ways. Where Hooker differed 
from Cotton was in his failure to see Christ as the 
Old Testament law giver as well as the New Testament 
redeemer. Hence justification was the next step after 
preparation. Once the individual repented his sins 
he had to be judged righteous. However, the steps 
were kept distinct. Preparation dealt with the law; 
justification dealt with forgiving grace. 

In August, 1637 as the pressure of the Antinomian 
crisis was building, John Winthrop asked Hooker to lead 
an investigation into the heresies that were being 
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spread through the colony. A number of heresies 

were condemned. Error 4 stated: "That those that 

be in Christ are not under the law, and commands 

14 

of the word, as the rule of life." Both Cotton 
and Hooker agreed that the heresies had to be con- 
demned because for them the law played an integral 
part in the order of salvation. The question was 
where did Anne and her followers get the notion that 
the law was not important. The movement appeared 
to be centered in the Boston church and so Cotton 
was immediately suspect; but each time Cotton was 
called to bear witness to his doctrines he was found 
to agree with the other clergy in the emphasis on the 
law. As the situation grew worse, the General Court 
decided to put Anne Hutchinson on trial for her in- 


volvement with the Antinomians. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Anne Hutchinson Trial 

Over the snow to New Towne came the deputies 
and assistants of the General Court. There was an 
air of vindication in the prominence that New Towne 
had acquired at Boston's expense. For a year Winthrop 
had found it expedient to hold the Court at New Towne 
remote from the disturbing influence of Cotton's 
parishioners in order to make sure that the Anti- 
nomians would not exert any pressure on the proceed- 
ings. The fact that this change of location had taken 
place was symbolic of the temperament of the General 
Court. The primary objective which occupied the 
deputies' minds was to squash the Antinomian revolt 
and to drive Anne Hutchinson and her followers from 
the colony. 

On Thursday, November 2, 1637 the members of the 
Court took their places in the little meetinghouse 
on Spring Street. In the morning as they stood mil- 
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ling about, the arrival of the governor was announced. 
A hush settled over the hall as Winthrop proudly 
flanked by two heralds strode down the aisle to take 
his seat at the magistrates' table. Shortly after- 
ward Anne Hutchinson was asked to come forward, and 
as she moved self-assuredly to her place before the 
magistrates' table the whole court room bristled a- 
gainst her. 

As Anne Hutchinson took her place before the 
magistrates she stared at John Cotton who was sitting 
with the other clergymen in the front of the court- 
room. She was disappointed in the stand he took with 
Hooker and the other clergy at the August synod. 

Cotton had been her teacher and had preached a cov- 
enant of grace which had been quite different from 
what his associates preached, and she did not see 
how he could preach the doctrine of justification and 
still condemn the doctrines of the Antinomians. With 
Cotton sitting among her accusers, she felt utterly 
alone . 


As the trial began, Anne turned to face the magis- 
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trates. Winthrop glared down at her and charged 
her with three things: "countenancing and encoura- 

ging" those who were sowers of sedition; holding meet- 
ings "not comely to the sight of God"; and "traducing 

1 

the faithful ministers of the colony". 

After listening patiently to the charges made 
against her, Anne queried on the first charge: "What 

law have we transgressed? The law of God?" Winthrop 
responded: "Yes, the fifth commandment, which commands 

us to honor Father and Mother, which includes all 
in authority, but these seditious practices of yours 
have cast reproach and dishonor upon the Fathers of 
the Commonwealth." Winthrop had the case well thought 
out and he had marshalled his evidence and his legal 
facts. Trying to point out how she had broken the 
fifth commandment Winthrop pressed on: "You cannot 

deny but you had your hand in the petition." But 
Anne was equal to the occasion, and she countered 
bravely: "Put case, I do fear the Lord, and my 

Parent does not, may not I entertain one that fears 
the Lord, because my Father will not let me. I put 
my honor upon him as a child of God." Winthrop cut 
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her off: "We do not mean to discourse with those of 

your sex but only this; you do adhere unto them and do 

endeavor to set forward this faction and so you do 
2 

dishonor us." From the tone of Winthrop's voice and 
from the way he cut off the argument, it was apparent 
that he had already made up his mind that Anne was 
guilty . 

As Winthrop moved on to the second charge, that 
Anne had held meetings "not comely to the sight of 
God", she was ready to counter the charge: "Here is 
my authority, Aquila and Priscilla, took upon them 
to instruct Apollo more perfectly, yet he was a man 
of good parts, but they being better instructed might 
teach him." Winthrop trying to rush through the 
trial attacked her argument: "See how your argument 

stands, Priscilla with her husband, took Apollo home to 
instruct him privately, therefore Mistress Hutchinson 
without her husband may teach sixty or eighty." Anne 
was a little befuddled by Winthrop's counterattack and 
so she tried a different approach: "I call them not, 

but if they come to me, I may instruct them." 
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Winthrop replied exasperated: "Yet you show us not 

a rule." Anne retorted: "I have given you two places 

of scripture." But Winthrop was still unconvinced: 
"But neither of them will suit your practice." In 
disbelief over how little credit the court seemed in- 
clined to give her argument Anne shouted: "Must I 

have my name written therein." Winthrop pursued her 
calmly and doggedly: "You must show that which 

must be equivalent, feeling your ministry is public, 
you would have them receive your instruction as 
coming from such an ordinance" . The debate raged on 
but the court was determined to keep Anne on the 
defensive and not allow her arguments. Finally, 
Winthrop settled the issue dogmatically: "We see 

no rule of God for this, we see not that any should 
have authority to set up any other exercises besides 
what authority hath already set up, and so what hurt 

comes of this you will be guilty of and we for 
3 

suffering you." 

The first two charges had put Anne on the de- 
fensive. She had tried to argue for her cause, but 
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Winthrop had cut her off each time and had settled 
the issue with a dogmatic assertion of her guilt. 
Winthrop began debate on the last charge, that Anne 
had "traduced the faithful ministers of the colony". 
This was the most serious charge of the three, and 
Winthrop wanted to make sure that it was upheld. The 
substance of the charge went back to the meeting Anne 
had had with the ministers the previous December when 
she had said that only Wheelwright and Cotton preached 
a covenant of grace. As the debate began, Anne was on 
the defensive; but she was sure the charge would 
not hold up because what she had told the ministers 
at that meeting had been spoken in confidence. How- 
ever, the confidence was not honored and by nightfall 
many of the ministers who had been present at the 
meeting came forward and testified against Anne. It 
appeared certain that the court would get its con- 
viction that day, but Winthrop weary from the investi- 
gation of the day and assured that his prey could 
not escape, called a recess for the night. 

That night Anne read over Wilson's notes of the 
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December meeting, and realizing how widely the test- 
imony diverged from what she read, she decided to ask 
to have an oath administered to the clergy who had 
testified against her. Anne had her back to the wall, 
and she was willing to grasp at straws if they could 
save her. 

The next morning when Anne introduced her request 

the court was angered. In the ensuing debate no 

agreement was reached. Tempers began to run short. 

Finally, Winthrop decided to call Cotton to testify 

since he was the only other minister who had been 

present at the December meeting who had not been 

called the day before. Cotton gave a long account 

of what happened and pointed out that while there were 

some differences between himself and the other 

ministers they were not as great as Anne had made out. 

He concluded: "I must say that I did not find her 

saying they were under a covenant of works, nor that 

4 

she said they did preach a covenant of works." He 
made it clear that the distinctions Anne had set up 
were not valid and that she had not really meant them. 
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With Cotton's testimony the complexion of 
the trial had changed considerably. It was Cotton's 
word against the word of the other ministers, and 
his honor could not be questioned. Winthrop was in 
a dilemma: what should he do? As he pondered his 

next move, Anne suddenly began to speak. He gestured 
with his hand to quiet her, but she kept on talking. 

Like a dam that had broken, her thoughts came tumbling 
out. After a few minutes Nowel, one of the magistrates, 
tried to pin her down more specifically: "How do 
you know that that was the spirit?" Anne retorted: 

"How did Abraham know that it was Gad that bid him 
offer his son, being a breach of the sixth command- 
ment?" Dudley piped up from Winthrop' s left: "By an 

immediate voice." Anne came back: "So to me by an 

immediate revelation." Dudley pressed further: "How 

an immediate revelation?”, and Anne replied: "By the 

5 

voice of His own spirit to my soul". The court was 
in a furor. Anne had denied that scripture was the 
source of revelation. Winthrop was amazed. He had 
tried to gain Anne's conviction on three lesser charges 
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than the blasphemy she had just uttered. The nature 
of the trial had changed, and it appeared that Anne 
had sealed her fate. 

With the tide swinging so strongly against Anne, 
John Endicott made an attempt also to implicate Cotton 
and discredit him inasmuch as he was Anne's teacher and 
the source from which all the heresies came originally. 
“She saith she now suffers and now let us do what 
we will she shall be delivered by a miracle ... Now 
because her reverend teacher is here I should desire 
that he would please to speak freely whether he 

doth condescend to such speeches or revelations... 

6 

and he will give a great deal of content." 

Cotton, still not convinced that his parishioner 
really knew what she was saying and aware that the 
issues were infinitely more complex than either 
party would allow, tried to distinguish between two 
kinds of revelation. There were those sorts of re- 
velation 11 such as are breathed by the spirit of God 
and are never dispensed but in a word of God". This 


sort of revelation was not heretical. However, there 
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were those without scripture which were "fantastical 
and dangerous". When pushed further as to which kind 
of revelation Anne Hutchinson professed, he replied: 

"I know not whether I do understand her, but this I 
say, if she doth expect a deliverance in a way of pro- 
vidence - then I cannot deny it... If it be by way 

7 

of a miracle then I would suspect it." The tide 

had swung heavily aginst Anne Hutchinson, and Cotton 

by dickering over fine points was being implicated 

in her heretical stand. Endicott pushed him further 

to take his stand either with or against Anne. Cotton 

again replied: "If it be in a way of a miracle or a 

revelation without the word, that I do not assent to, 

but look at it as a delusion, and I think so doth 

8 

she too as I understand her." Dudley, the assistant 
governor, frustrated over the fact that Cotton con- 
tinued to straddle the fence, commented: "Sir, 

9 

you weary me and do not satisfy me." It appeared 
that Cotton might be swept along with Anne Hutchinson 
when suddenly Winthrop intervened: "Mr. Cotton is 

not called to answer to any thing, but we are to deal 
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10 

with the party here standing before us." With 
Winthrop's intervention Cotton was extricated, and 
the focus of attention returned to Anne. With her 
public confession of having personal revelations from 
God, her fate was sealed, and Winthrop quickly guided 
the trial to a conclusion and sentenced Anne to banish- 
ment. From the trial Winthrop concluded: "Thus it 

pleased the Lord to hear the prayers of his afflicted 
people, and by the care and endeavor of the wise and 
fruitful ministers of the churches, assisted by the 
civil authority, to discover this master-piece of the 
old Serpent, and to break the brood by scattering the 
leaders, under whose conduct he had prepared such 
Ambushment, as in all reason would have driven Christ 

and the Gospel out of New England... It is the Lord's 

11 

work, and it is marvellous in our eyes." 

Because Anne was a woman and because the winter 
was particularly severe, her examination before the 
Boston Congregation was not scheduled until the 
middle of March. Since she had been sentenced to 
banishment by the civil court, it was up to Cotton, 
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Wilson and the rest of the parish to determine 
whether she should be excommunicated in addition. 

Cotton worked closely with Anne during the winter 
months trying to persuade her to recant the views 
she had expressed at the trial. Finally, at the 
Thursday lecture session on March 15 Anne was called 
before the members of the church. A tedious theo- 
logical debate on the resurrection took place, a 
debate which became hopelessly bogged down in vague 
terminological distinctions. Toward the end of the 
session it became apparent that Anne would not re- 
cant her views, and Cotton admonished her: "There- 

fore I do admonish you, and also charge you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, in whose place I stand... that 
you would sadly consider the just hand of God against 
you, the great hurt you have done to the churches, 
the great dishonour you have brought to Jesus Christ, 

12 

and the Evil that you have done to many a poor soul." 

A week later Cotton's colleague Wilson pronounced 
the sentence of excommunication. 

Anne Hutchinson was banished from the colony 
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for enthusiasm, but Winthrop and the other magistrates 
had not understood what Anne was talking about at the 
trial. Under the pressure of the trial and through 
the wiles of the magistrates, Anne had confessed 
to have had personal revelations from God. The magis- 
trates had interpreted this to mean that Anne was 
denying the Bible as the source of revelation. They 
jumped to a hasty conclusion. Cotton was much more 
patient and tried to show Anne that she did not mean 
what she said. He did this by pointing out that there 
was a difference between the Holy Spirit helping the 
individual to understand scripture and the Holy Spirit 
revealing the will of God directly. Anne Hutchinson 
had been his parishioner for three years, and he 
knew she was no enthusiast. However, the court was 
not interested in the subtle distinctions Cotton 
was trying to draw from Anne's bold assertion, and 
a few of the magistrates had even tried to implicate 
Cotton himself with what Anne had said. Only Winthrop' s 
intervention had saved Cotton from the same fate as 


Anne received. 
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Anne was not an enthusiast but she was an 
Antinomian. This came about from the way she 
interpreted the doctrines which Cotton preached. 

Anne was convinced that only Cotton preached a 
covenant of grace. What she meant was that Cotton 
emphasized justification as the only step necessary 
for salvation. She did not understand that Cotton 
included in justification both grace and the law. 

Anne's understanding of justification was much closer 
to Hooker's position on the subject. Justification 
was a step of redemption which was separate from the 
law. Because Anne understood justification in the 
way Hooker did. Cotton's emphasis on it meant a denial 
of the law. Justification was a New Testament concept 
which was set over against the Old Testament law. 

For Anne, because the order of salvation was liber- 
ated from the law it was a spiritual estate, and was 
not bounded by the laws of the colony. Hence the 
fifth commandment was no longer binding upon Anne 
and her followers, and she was free to hold spirit- 
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ual meetings without civil authority. Anne came 
at the Antinomian issue from the question of per- 
sonal salvation, but the notion of the adequacy 
of the spirit without the law had many social im- 
plications. While Anne was wrongly banished on 
grounds of enthusiasm, she was an Antinomian, and 
this represented just as great a threat to the well- 
being of the colony. Banishment was the only ans- 
wer for those who denied the law. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Antinomianism in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay : 
1636-1638 , ed. by Charles Francis Adams, (Boston, 

Prince Society, 1894), p. 235-236. The charges against 
Anne Hutchinson were not as explicitly stated as the 
writer of this thesis has made them out to be. How- 
ever, in the light of the ensuing debate, these were 
the main issues that were raised against Anne, and 
this writer has extracted them from the more general 
charges . 

In Adams' edition of the Anne Hutchinson Trial 
sources, there were two documents which actually 
dealt with the trial proceedings: Winthrop's 

"Short Story" and Hutchinson's "Examination of Mrs. 
Hutchinson" . Both of the documents substantially 
agree in the point of view they take toward the 
trial, but as for the exact words spoken by the 
people involved, there was some disagreement. 

John Winthrop wrote the "Short Story" shortly 
after the trial to vindicate his role in suppressing 
Anne Hutchinson's heresy. Hutchinson's account, 
on the other hand, cannot be traced to an eyewit- 
ness observer. It first appeared when Thomas 
Hutchinson, the British Governor of Massachusetts 
from 1770 to 1774 used the source as a foundation 
in writing his history of the colony. Unfortunately 
the source could not be traced beyond Thomas Hutchin- 
son. 

Since the sources were substantially in agree- 
ment, this writer has drawn on material from both of 
them at random. His choice was determined by which 
quotations would give greater clarity to the issues 
at stake. 

2 . Ant inomi ani sm in Massachusetts Bay 1636 - 1638 , 
p. 165-166 and p. 238. On the proceedings on the 
first charge against Anne Hutchinson, "countenancing 
and encouraging" those who were sowers of sedition, 
the writer of this thesis has introduced quotations 
from both the Winthrop and Hutchinson sources. 
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3. 

Ibid. , p. 

168-169. 

4. 

Ibid. , p. 

266. 

5. 

Ibid . , p. 

269. 

6. 

Ibid., p. 

273. 

7. 

Ibid . , p. 

274. 

8. 

Ibid., p. 

276. 

9. 

Ibid. , p. 

276. 

10 

. Ibid . , p. 

278. 

11 

. Ibid. , p. 

185-186 


12. Ibid., p. 314. The account of the proceedings 
of the church trial could be traced back to 1771. 
In that year the account came into the possession 
of Ezra Stiles. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Church and State 

Roger Williams approached the problem of the 
law from a different perspective. He argued for the 
separation of the state from the civil authority, 
whereas Anne Hutchinson had argued more in terms of 
the separation of the individual from the law. He 
was more interested in church polity than the order 
of salvation, and argued for the separation of the 
legal realm from the spiritual realm because he saw 
no natural connection between the two areas. Even 
Winthrop who arbitrarily forced the two areas to- 
gether stated that the two areas were separate in 
theory. However, Winthrop was too busy solving the 
civil and political problems of the colony to worry 
about the implications of the way he divorced theory 
from practice. Because of this Cotton took up the 
burden of responding to Williams. Inasmuch as he 
saw Christ as both law giver and redeemer, he re- 
garded Williams' distinction between legal and 
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spiritual realms as a false one. For Cotton the 
state was the legal realm as well as the spiritual 
realm, and conversely the church had legal and 
spiritual elements mixed into it. Cotton became the 
spokesman for the New England way in the debate with 
Williams, and he ably defended the system that had 
been set up. 

John Winthrop was concerned with the practical 
aspects of power. Winthrop understood that while the 
church and state were separate bodies they were at 
the same time very closely connected; the state 
had to be careful to protect the church, making 
sure that its orthodoxy was affirmed. If people 
like Anne Hutchinson undermined the church, the 
state also would crumble. 

John Winthrop, in a lecture on the ship 
coming to New England, conceived his gubernator- 
ial role as the protector of orthodoxy: 

For the work we have in hand, it is by a 
mutuall consent through a special over- 
ruleing providence, and a more than or- 
dinary approbation of the Churches of 
Christ to seeke out a place of cohabita- 
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tion and consortshippe under a due forme 
of government both civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal . 

It was clear to Winthrop, as he paused in his 

lecture, that all aspects of Massachusetts society 

would have to be subject to the authority of the 

magistrate. As he watched the point sink home, 

he concluded: "For we must consider that we shall 

be as a City upon a Hill, the eyes of all people 
2 

are upon us." This community that was to settle 
in Massachusetts was to set an example which Win- 
throp hoped would be duplicated by the church at 
home. When land was sighted Winthrop was ready 
to do everything in his power to make sure that the 
experiment succeeded. 

In the heat of the Antinomian crisis, when 
charge and counter-charge were flying back and forth, 
Henry Vane's government Was voted out of office, and 
Winthrop was returned to the governship for the 
second time. As tempers boiled through the summer 
of 1636, the General Court, under Winthrop' s direc- 
tion, passed a resolution preventing immigration 
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into the colony without permission of a magis- 
trate. Vane was incensed by this blatant attempt 
to exclude supporters of the Antinomians from the 
colony. He demanded that Winthrop have the law 
retracted. Winthrop, however, had no intention 
of doing this, and he ably defended his position. 

Winthrop pointed out that once the people had 

joined in the covenant, they no longer had the 

right to dissent or object to the laws which the 

3 

magistrates passed to protect the church. The 
magistrates were obliged to follow their own con- 
sciences and not the whims of the people who 
elected them. They were, after all, God's agents, 
and they ruled in his name. Because of this their 
loyalty was to the Divine will. The main issue 
Winthrop hammered away on was that the magistrates 
by following their consciences enacted laws that 
were necessary if church and society were to 
function as they should. Law was important to 
keep the society regulated and working toward 
a social harmony. Without law chaos would follow: 
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The intent of the law is to preserve the 
welfare of the body; and for this end to 
have none received into any fellowship 
with it who are likely to disturb the 
same, and this intent (I am sure) is 
lawful and good.^ 

If more Antinomians were allowed to come into the 
colony the whole purpose that Winthrop had outlined 
on the Arbella would be lost. Thus, for the benefit 
of the church, good laws had to be passed and en- 
forced . 

Winthrop, from the time he stepped off the 
Arbella, until his death in 1649, was dedicated to 
making sure that the Massachusetts experiment 
succeeded. He used the governorship to ensure the 
fact that the right kind of settler was allowed to 
come to Massachusetts, and he fought to have laws 
which would maintain orthodoxy in the churches. 
Winthrop would rely on the law if that suited the 
purpose, or he would rely on his authority as gov- 
ernor if it would best serve his needs. The pro- 
tection and success of the church depended on the 
support of the state, and because of this Winthrop 
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was justified in his own eyes in using any tool 
he could. Winthrop was a practical man and he saw 
no contradiction in the church's being protected 
by the civil sword. But there was a contradiction, 
and Williams exploited it. 

Roger Williams felt strongly that the church 
and the state should be separate. Through the long 
years of struggle against the authorities of Mass- 
achusetts his views had solidified, and when he 
had had a chance to express them there was no mis- 
taking the contempt he held for Winthrop and all 
the others who subscribed to the Massachusetts set- 
up. "The Bloudy Tenent" was unmerciless in point- 
ing out that the state should not judge religion: 

God's people were and ought to be Non- 
conf ormitants , not daring either to be 
restrained from the true, or constrained 
to false worship, and yet without breach 
of the Civil or Citie-peace, properly 
so called. ^ 

Williams went on to point out that there was no 
connection between the state and the church and 


that the state could easily survive, regardless of 
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what happened to the church: 

The Chruch or company of worshippers... 
may dissent, divide, break into Schismes 
and Factions, sue and implead each other 
at the law, yea wholly break up and dis- 
solve into pieces and nothing, and yet the 
peace of the Citie not be in the least 
measure impaired or disturbed; because 
the essence of being of the Citie, and 
so the well-being and peace thereof is 
essentially distinct from those particu- 
lar Societies. 6 

What Williams was denying was that the state found 
its origin in scripture. For him the state was 
part of the natural world, and it would exist whether 
there were a Bible or not. In addition, the attempt 
to solve spiritual problems through the coercion of 
the civil authorities was foolhardy because it 
involved different orders of reality. The church 
should be allowed to exist independently and to 
solve its problems by its own means. 

Upon returning from England in 1654 Williams 
found Providence torn by dissension, and he immed- 
iately wrote the town a letter prescribing the limits 
he would put on civil authority. He used the analogy 
of a ship and pointed out that the authorities of 
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the ship would not force a particular religion on 
the passengers: 

None of the papists, protestants, Jews or 
Turks, should be forced to come to ship's 
prayers or worship, nor compelled from 
their own particular prayers or worship, 
if they practice any.^ 

However, while the officers of the ship should not 
foster a particular religion, they should demand 
certain duties from the passengers and seamen so 
that the welfare of the whole ship could be main- 
tained: 

If any of the seamen refuse to perform 
their services, or passengers to pay their 
freight; if any refuse to help, in person 
or purse, toward the common charges 
or defence; if any refuse to obey the common 
laws and orders of the ship... the command- 
ers may judge, resist, compel, and 
punish such transgressions, according to 
their deserts and merits.® 

Williams was shocked that the people of Providence 
should forsake their responsibility for the main- 
tenance of community welfare, especially when so 
little authority was claimed for the state in ruling 
the private lives of the citizens. However, even 
Williams who wanted to keep the authority to a 
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minimum acknowledged the function of civil gov- 
ernment . 

John Cotton, on the other hand, had solved the 
problem of the tension between the spiritual and 
legal realms. The fact that Christ was both the 
law giver and the redeemer combined the two realms 
organically. Because of this, both the law and the 
spirit were important in the church. 

In 1636 when the Antinomian crisis was raging. 
Cotton wrote a letter to Lord Say and Seal defend- 
ing the social system that had been set up in Mass- 
achusetts. This was particularly significant in 
that some of the magistrates had begun to press 
Cotton on his stand on Anne Hutchinson's beliefs, 
and the letter showed that he was unaware of the 
clash that was developing between the followers of 
Anne and the Puritan majority. Lord Say and Seal 
was a Puritan nobleman who was contemplating coming 
to New England. Massachusetts did not sound partic- 
ularly attractive to him because social position was 
ignored, and he wrote to Cotton to find out if what 
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he had heard about Massachusetts was true. Cotton, 
in his reply defending the Massachusetts system, 
was polite but firm in assuring Lord Say and Seal 
that what he had heard had been correct. 

In the letter Cotton pointed out that the Mass- 
achusetts way was a balance between liberty of the 
individual, authority of the magistrate and purity 
of the church. God was the author of all three, 
and because of this they did not stand in tension. 

Nor need we fear, that this course will 
in time, cast the commonwealth into dis- 
tractions, and popular confusions. For 
under correction these three things do 
not undermine, but do mutually and strongly 
maintain one another (even those three 
which we principally aim at) authority 
in magistrates, liberty in people, purity 
in the church. Purity, preserved in the 
church, will preserve well ordered li- 
berty in the people, and both of them 
establish well-balanced authority in the 
magistrates. God is the author of all 
these things, and neither is himself 
the God of confusion, nor are his ways 
the ways of confusion, but of peace... ^ 

Since God was the author of liberty, authority and 

purity there could be no tension between them, and 


since Christ was the Lord of the law as well as the 
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Lord of salvation, there was no tension between the 
legal and spiritual realms. Inasmuch as they were 
both combined in Christ, it made sense to say that 
there were legal elements in the church's life and 
that the civil magistrates should enforce religious 
orthodoxy. 

Winthrop was very similar to Hooker in his un- 
derstanding the relationship of law and spirit in 
spite of the fact that Hooker was concerned with the 
steps of salvation while Winthrop was concerned with 
church polity. Hooker did not see any organic re- 
lationship between the law and the spirit. Hence 
the first step in the order of salvation was pre- 
paration, and the second was justification. Pre- 
paration dealt with the law and justification with 
Christ's redeeming grace. In this separation of law 
and Holy Spirit Hooker preserved the order of salva- 
tion as a clearly defined group of steps. Winthrop 
also saw no way to combine the civil realm and the 
spiritual realm in theory, and so he preserved them 
as separate entities. However, in spite of the fact 
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that they were separate in theory, Winthrop combined 
them in practice citing his authority as God's 
viceroy to make decisions regarding spiritual matters. 

Williams saw the tension in the Puritan tradition 
and called for the separation of the spiritual realm 
from the civil realm. He clammered for the Massachu- 
setts Bay Puritans to be consistent with their views. 
Since the church was instituted by Christ, it was 
concerned with spiritual matters, and the civil author- 
ity should not intervene. 

Cotton, on the other hand, was able to refute 
Williams because he understood Christ to be both the 
law giver and the redeemer. For Cotton the sharp 
division Williams drew was not valid. Christ com- 
bined the two functions, and hence His church should 
combine them. To say that the church was a spiritual 
community separated from the authority of the state 


was a false distinction for Cotton. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Cotton-Williams Debate 

The debate between John Cotton and Roger Williams 
raged over many years. Cotton was the dean of the 
New England clergy, and Williams dedicated his whole 
existence to convincing Cotton that the tension be- 
tween the law and the spirit was unnatural. Williams 
did not understand Cotton's position: Cotton had been 

able to do away with the tension that was present 
in the theologies of Hooker and Winthrop. For Cotton 
Christ was both the Lord of the law and the Lord of 
salvation; Christ's Old Testament function was just 
as important as his New Testament function. Williams, 
on the other hand, saw only the separation between the 
two areas. His rationale came from reading the Bible 
typologically . Certainly Israel was the "type" of the 
church, but once Christ instituted the church, the 
"type" no longer had any significance. Israel was 
the forerunner of the church, but once the church 
was instituted, the forerunner dropped out of the 
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picture. This was to say that Williams understood 
the church from a New Testament point of view. Since 
the New Testament replaced the Old, the idea of Israel 
as a nation and the importance of the law for Israel 
could not be applied to the church. 

The events which brought about the debate be- 
tween Cotton and Williams began in Salem during the 
summer of 1635. At that time Roger Williams began to 
hammer home his ideas about the separation of the 
Puritan church from the Chruch of England and about 
the need for purity in the Puritan church. From the 
pulpit he proclaimed that religious relations should 
be severed with unregenerate men to the extent that 
only the elect be allowed in church. At one of his 
Thursday lectures he advocated the removal of the 
cross from the English ensign, claiming the symbol 
was idolatrous. Clearly, Williams was moving to a 
position which would connote clear separation from 
the Church of England. 

As Williams made his position ihare explicit, 
the General Court began to put the pressure on for 
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his removal. Salem was denied land in Marblehead 

Neck "because they had chosen Mr. Williams their 

teacher, while he stood under question of authority, 

1 

and so offered contempt to the magistrates". 

Williams countered by writing to his church that 
he would not communicate with the churches of the 
colony, and unless Salem did likewise, he would not 
communicate with them either. The elders of the 
church realized he was preaching anarchy and with- 
drew their support. Finally, Williams was called be- 
fore the General Court and was banished from the 
colony . 

Before Williams plunged into the wilderness, he 
received a letter from John Cotton which said that 
Cotton had had no role in Williams ' banishment but 
that he agreed with the decision the General Court 
had made. Cotton went on to make it clear that Williams 
had been banished for his stand on separation from the 
Church of England. 

Williams, forced to leave the colony, journeyed 
to Rhode Island and founded a community at Providence. 
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During the period immediately succeeding his ban- 
ishment two other documents came into Williams ' 
possession: Cotton's "Answer" to the Anabaptist 

Tract, and "A Model of Church and Civil Power". 

The latter was sent by the associated ministers of 
the colony to the church at Salem to clear up any 
misunderstanding as to why Williams had been banished. 
Williams thought the tract had been written by 
Cotton, but this was not the case. As it was, 

Williams understood that the two documents and the 
letter represented orthodox opinion in Massachusetts, 
opinion which he associated with John Cotton who 
occupied the chief pulpit in Boston, and he vowed 
that when he had the opportunity he would make a 
reply. 

Williams ' opportunity came when he was in Eng- 
land securing a charter for Rhode Island. A great 
deal of time had passed since the documents had been 
written, and so to revive interest Williams' first 
step was to leak Cotton's letter to the press. In 
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his letter Cotton made it clear that the Massachusetts 
church was guiding itself between two extremes, and 
that it considered its position within the framework 
of the English church: 

We conceive the Lord hath guided us to walk 
with an even foot between two extremes; so 
that we neither defile ourselves with the 
remnant of pollutions of other churches, nor 
do we for the remnant of pollutions renounce 
the churches themselves, nor the holy ordin- 
ances of God amongst them, which ourselves 
have found powerful to our salvation. 2 

Cotton made it clear that he considered the path to 

salvation to lie in the middle way that Massachusetts 

was pursuing. 

With the wounds freshly opened all of England 

waited for Williams ' reply which was published on 

February 5, 1644. In the reply he made the point 

that in fact the New England churches had already 

separated and that Cotton was rationalizing when he 

said they were still within the English church: 

Upon these own confessions, I earnestly 
beseech Mr. Cotton and all that fear God 
to ponder how he can say he walks with an 
even foot between two extremes when accord- 
ing to his own confession, national churches, 
parish churches, yea a church constituted 
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of godly persons given to inordinate love 
of the world, are false and to be separated 
from. ^ 

From Williams ' point of view all the Massachusetts 
churches were separated. 

Williams 1 reply caused quite an uproar in Eng- 
land and across the Atlantic Ocean, but on July 15, 
1644 an even more important book was published, "The 
Bloudy Tenent of Persecution", where Williams replied 
point by point to the arguments in Cotton's "Answer" 
and to those in the "Model" . Williams had harbored 
a grudge against Cotton for ten years, and rather than 
subsiding as time past, it had festered and grown. 

Now it appeared in its full blown fury, bent on des- 
troying the champion of the New England way. 

In the "Answer" to the Anabaptist Tract Cotton 
demanded that a man who continued to sin against his 
own conscience, after he had been warned that he was 
doing so, should be banished from the church and the 
colony. Williams countered by saying that he did not 
feel that he had sinned against his own conscience and 


that the conscience standards were the inventions of 
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men: 

I say besides this, a man may also be per- 
secuted because he dares not be constrained 
to yield obedience to such doctrines and 
worships as are by men invented and appoint- 
ed , 4 

However, the issue at stake was not the ideological 
issue of every man having a free conscience, but 
rather the issue of scriptural interpretation. 

Cotton read the Old Testament and the Parable of 
the Wheat and the Tares in such a way that Williams 
violently disagreed with him. And when Williams 
claimed he wanted freedom of conscience, what he 
really meant was that he wanted to interpret the 
Bible in a particular way which was quite different 
from the way Cotton and the other Massachusetts Bay 
theologians interpreted it. 

The argument between Williams and Cotton hinged 

on the interpretation of the Parable of the Wheat and 

the Tares found in Matthew 13:24-31; 37-43: 

Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, 

The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed good seed in his field: But while 

men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares a- 
mong the wheat, and went his way. But when the 
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blade was sprung up, and brought forth 
fruit, then appeared the tares also. So 
the servants of the householder came and 
said unto him. Sir, didst not thou sow good 
seed in thy field? from whence then hath 
it tares? He said unto them. An enemy hath 
done this, the servants said unto him. 

Wilt thou then that we go and gather them 
up? But he said. Nay; lest while ye gather 
up the tares, ye root up also the wheat 
with them. Let both grow together until 
the harvest: and in the time of harvest I 
will say to the reapers. Gather ye together 
first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them: but gather the wheat into 

my barn. 

He answered and said unto them. He that 
soweth the good seed is the Son of Man; 

The field is the world; the good seed are 
the children of the kingdom; but the 
tares are the children of the wicked one; 

The enemy that sowed them is the devil; 
the harvest is the end of the world; and 
the reapers are the angels. As therefore 
the tares are gathered and burned in the 
fire; so shall it be in the end of the 
world. The Son of Man shall send 
forth his angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom all things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity; and shall 
cast them into a furnace of fire: there 

shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 5 

For Cotton the tares were the hypocrites who were 

members of the church on earth but who would be 


separated from the true saints at the Last Judgement: 
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The tares are not briars and thorns, but 
partly hypocrites, like unto the godly but 
indeed carnal (as the tares are like unto the 
wheat but are not wheat) , or partly such 
corrupt doctrines and practices as are in- 
deed unsound but yet such as come very near 
the truth (as tares do to the wheat) and so 
near that good men may be taken with them; 
so the persons in whom they grow cannot be 
rooted out but good wheat will be rooted out 
with them. ^ 

Since in many cases it was impossible to distinguish 
the true saint from the hypocrite, no attempt should 
be made to uncover unbelievers. 

Williams disagreed sharply with Cotton's inter- 
pretation. He understood the tares to be the ungodly 
of the world: 

I shall make it evident that by these tares 
in this parable are meant persons in respect 
to their religion and worship - open and vis- 
ible professors, as bad as briars and thorns - 
not only suspected foxes, but as bad as those 
greedy wolves which Paul speaks of (Acts 20) 
who with perverse and evil doctrines, labor 
spiritually to devour the flock and to draw 
away disciples after them, whose mouths must 
be stopped and yet no carnal force or weapon 
be used against them: but their mischief 

to be resisted with those mighty weapons of 
the holy armory of the Lord Jesus, wherein 
there hang a thousand shields. 7 

Williams 1 main point was that until the end of time nbt 
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only should the hypocrites be tolerated but so should 
the ungodly. 

The strength of Cotton's interpretation was that 
by recognizing the practical fact that it was often 
impossible to tell the difference between the saint 
and the hypocrite, the earthly church was not bound 
to have only saints among its membership. Furthermore, 
he made it clear that those who were outside the church 
should be persecuted by the civil sword if they agi- 
tated against the church or the good of the colony, 
since the tares referred only to hypocrites and not to 
the avowed ungodly. 

Williams took issue with the implications of 
Cotton's argument. Since the tares were all the un- 
godly living in the world and since the tares were to 
exist until the end of time, Williams felt that the 
use of the civil sword was unjustified in all religious 
disputes : 

The town is in an uproar and the country 
takes the alarm to expel that fog or mist 
of error, heresy, blasphemy (as is supposed) 
with swords and guns; whereas 'tis light 
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alone, even light from the bright shining 
sun of righteousness, which is able, in 
the souls and consciences of men, to dispel 
and scatter such fogs and darkness..."® 

Only spiritual weapons should be used to combat heresy 
and false doctrine. If emissaries of the devil 
tried to woo away the saints, they would be defeated 
by the light of righteousness. If any were wooed a- 
way from the church by false doctrine, they were hypo- 
crites and should be separated from the true church. 

To enforce orthodoxy from Williams ' point of view 
was to defile the church. 

What Williams was driving at was a sharp separa- 
tion between church and state. He wanted civil pro- 
blems handled by the magistrates: 

I answer, the civil magistrates beareth not 
the sword in vain, but to cut off civil 

offenses, yea, and the offenders, too, in 
g 

case . ^ 

Spiritual problems, on the other hand, should be handled 
by the spiritual authorities without any assistance from 
the magistrates: 

But this sentence against him, the Lord Jesus 
only pronounceth in his church, His spiritual 
judicature, and executes this sentence in 
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part at present and hereafter to all e- 
ternity. Such a sentence no civil judge 
can pass, such a death no civil sword 
can inflict. ^ 

If the civil sword did the church's work, Williams 
was convinced that the purpose of the church would 
be subverted. 

Williams buttressed his argument for the separa- 
tion of civil authority from church authority from 
II Timothy 2:24-25: 

And the servant of the Lord must not strive; 
but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient; In meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves; if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknowledging of 
the truth; 11 

In his argument Williams indicated that if a civil 

magistrate was a church member he had to lay aside 

his authority in matters of religion: 

If the civil magistrates be Christians or 
members of the church, able to prophesy in 
the church of Christ, then I say as before, 
they are bound by this command of Christ to 
suffer opposition to their doctrine with 
meekness and gentleness, and to be so far 
from striving to subdue their opposites with 
the civil sword that they are bound with 
patience and mefekness to wait if God perad- 
venture will please to grant repentence unto 
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. . 12 
their opposites. 

Williams went on to point out that to force religion 

on people through the power of the sword was to fill 

the church with hypocrites: 

True it is, the sword may make a whole na- 
tion of hypocrites . 13 

Only the spiritual sword of Christ had real signi- 
ficance for the maintenance of the church. 

In Cotton's argument from the Parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares not only did he recognize that 
the civil authority was free to persecute those out- 
side the church who agitated against it, but that the 
church was made up of saints and hypocrites. Williams, 
on the other hand, interpreted the parable to mean 
that the civil authority should not persecute those 
who agitated against the church and that civil author- 
ity and spiritual authority should be separated. How- 
ever, he wanted toleration and separation of church and 
state not because he was a liberal who believed that 
many paths led to heaven, but because he wanted to pur- 
ify the church and separate out the hypocrites and 
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those who made it an extension of the civil author- 
ity. Williams was pushing for a church free from 
national politics where the true saints could wor- 
ship God in simple humility: 

If the weeds be kept out of the garden of the 
church, the roses and lilies therein will 
flourish, not withstanding that weeds a- 
bound in the field of the civil state . ^ 

This was the final point Williams made in the first 

part of the "Bloudy Tenent of Persecution": the 

goal and aim of the church was to become separate 

from the forces of corruption. 

In the second part of "The Bloudy Tenent" 

Williams addressed himself to the "Model". Here 

he began by arguing along classical liberal lines 

that the civil authority lay in the consent of the 

governed. He denied that the Bible had anything to 

say about how civil government should be set up or 

that civil government was part of the covenant theology: 

I infer that the sovereign, original and 
foundation of civil power lies in the 
people (whom they must needs mean by the 
civil power distinct from the government 
set up) . And if so, that a people may 
elect and establish what form of govern- 
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ment seems to them most meet for their 
civil condition.-*--* 

What Williams objected to primarily was the Puritan 
notion that New England was the "New Israel". He 
pointed out that Cotton and the other Puritan theo- 
logians read the Bible the wrong way; the "New Israel" 
was the church at large, not New England: 

What land, what country now is Israel's 
paralled and antitype but that holy mystical 
nation, the church of God, peculiar and 
called out to him out of every nation and 
country. In which every spiritual Naboth 
hath his spiritual inheritance which he 
dare not part with though it be to his 
king or sovereign, and though such his re- 
fusal cost him this present life.-*- 6 

Williams went on to point out that the church 

or the "New Israel" had only spiritual authority: 

In which churches, the Israel of God and 
kingdom of Christ Jesus, such only are to 
be chosen spiritual officers and governors, 
to manage his kingly power and authority 
in the church, as are (according 1 to the 
scriptures quoted, not pope, bishops or 
civil powers, but from amongst themselves, 
brethern fearing God, hating covetousness 
or filthy lucre, according to those golden 
rules given by the Lord Jesus. ^ 

Civil authority and spiritual authority should be 
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sharply separated; then the purity of the church 
would be assured; 

Then would they not sin to save a king- 
dom; nor run into the lamentable breach 
of civil peace and order in the world; 
nor be guilty of forcing thousands to 
hypocracy in a state worship, nor of 
profaning the holy name of God and Christ 
by putting their names and ordinances upon 
unclean and unholy persons.^ 

Williams drove home the point that the church was 

the "New Israel", and because it was, it had only 

spiritual authority, a limitation which preserved 

its purity and integrity. 

For Cotton and Williams the way they regarded the 
"New Israel" formed the point of departure for their 
interpretations of the Parable of the Wheat and the 
Tares. This did not become clear until the end of 
Williams' argument against the "Model" because his 
argument was dictated by his opponent's organization. 
Since Cotton considered New England to be the "New 
Israel" both the church and state should function to- 
gether. The whole society was a unity devoted to 
serving God and following His will. Williams, on 
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the other hand, by stressing that the "New Israel" 
was the church, maintained that the church should 
have only spiritual authority and that the Bible had 
nothing to say about civil government. 

Cotton replied to Williams in "The Bloudy Tenent, 
Washed, and Made White in the Bloud of the Lambe" . 

As soon as it was finished. Cotton sent Williams a 
copy in Providence. Williams pondered the new in- 
stallment to the debate, and when he went to England 
in 1652 to protect his Rhode Island Charter against 
the ravages of his domestic enemies, he replied again 
to Cotton in "The Bloudy Tenent yet More Bloudy: By 
Mr. Cotton's endeavor to wash it white in the Bloud 
of the Lambe". Unfortunately, Cotton died in 1652, 
and probably never saw Williams' reply. In neither 
document was anything new introduced. Both men tried 
to clarify their positions and to state them more 
forcefully. 

Cotton in "The Bloudy Tenent, Washed" made the 
point that the evil agitators outside the church should 
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be persecuted: 

It is not the will of Christ that Anti- 
christ and Antichristians and Anti- 
christianity should be tolerated in the 
world until the end of the world. For 
God will put it into the hearts of faith- 
ful princes (as they have given their king- 
doms to the beast, so) in fullness of time 
to hate the whore, to leave her desolate 
and naked, and to burn her flesh with fire .-*- 9 

Cotton had not changed his position at all. 

Williams countered by saying that forcing the 
gospel on men was blasphemy and that making people 
bend their knee to the gospel was outside the juris- 
diction of the civil authorities: 

This is doubtless to me (whatever Master 
Cotton imagines) a wonderful mystery in 
all ages since these tares were first sown: 
to see, I say, so many millions of holy 
idolaters, holy murderers, holy whoremongers, 
holy thieves. The blasphemy of this is so 
wonderful and dreadful that I cannot sufficient- 
ly wonder at him that wonders not how this 
comes to pass ... 29 

Williams could not understand what value there was in 
having hypocrites in the church. 

In "The Bloudy Tenent, Washed" Cotton also con- 
fronted the question of typology head on. He pointed 
out that the Old Testament was not abrogated by the 
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New Testament and that it was valid to use Israel 

as an example for the New England way: 

It is evident the civil sword was appointed 
for a remedy in this case... And therefore it 
cannot truly be said that the Lord Jesus never 
appointed the civil sword for a remedy in such 
a case. For He did expressly appoint it in 
the Old Testament, nor did he ever abrogate it 
in the New. The reason of the law (which is 
the life of the law) is of eternal force and 
equity in all ages... This reason is of moral - 
this is of universal and perpetual - equity 
to put to death any apostate, seducing idol- 
ater, or heretic who seeketh to thrust away 
the souls of God's people from the Lord their 
God. 21 

Because Massachusetts was operating under the same 
principles that governed Israel, the colony had a 
duty to persecute agitators. 

However, Williams refused to accept Cotton's 

notion of Israel as a valid model for New England 

or to take seriously Cotton's statement that the 

church and state should operate together: 

How grievous is this language of Master 
Cotton, as if he had been nourished in 
the chapels and cloisters of persecuting 
prelates and priests, the Scribes and 
Pharisees. As if he never had heard of 
Jesus Christ in truth and meekness. For 
surely .. .Christ Jesus never appointed the 
civil sword an antidote or remedy in such a 
case, notwithstanding Master Cotton replies 
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that the civil sword was appointed a remedy 
in this case by Moses-not Christ. 22 

Williams would not acknowledge that the Old Testament 

notion of Israel had any significance after Christ 

lived and died. 

Cotton concluded his argument in "The Bloudy 

Tenant, Washed" by proclaiming that Israel was indeed 

a valid model for the New England way: 

Though the nations now have not that 
typical holiness which the nation of 
Israel had, yet all the churches of the 
saints have as much truth and reality of 
holiness as Israel had. And therefore what 
holy care of religion lay upon the kings 
of Israel in the Old Testament, the same 
lieth now upon Christian kings in the New 
Testament, to protect the same in their 
churches . ^ 

The magistrates of Massachusetts Bay had as much 
responsibility to keep the cult pure as did the kings 
of Israel. 

Williams, on the other hand, could only exclaim 

disbelief over the way Cotton used typology: 

The churches of the New Testament, Master 
Cotton grants, succeed the church of Israel: 
the kings and governors thereof of the 
churches of Christ must succeed those kings. 
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What king and governors of Israel are now 
to be found in the Gospel but Christ Jesus 
and his servants deputed in His absence, 
which are all of a spiritual consideration? 

What is this to the nations, kings and gover- 
nors of the world, where few kings, few nobles, 
few wise, are called upon to profess Christ? 

Is not Christ Jesus the only King of Israel, and 
are not all His holy ones made kings and 
priests unto God?24 

What Cotton said about Israel made no sense to Williams. 

For Williams, the key to the separation of the 
spiritual realm from the legal realm lay in the 
typological understanding of the Bible. Israel was 
the" type" of the church, but once Christ instituted the 
"antitype", the "type" had no more significance. The 
Bible was read from an entirely New Testament point of 
view. Everything in the Old Testament pointed toward 
Christ, and once He came the Old Testament message no 
longer was binding. 

Cotton, on the other hand, saw the relationship 
of the Old Testament to the New from a different point 
of view. Christ was not only the Lord of the New 
Testament, but He was the law giver and the instituter 
of Israel. Becauce of this, the New Testament did 
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not replace the Old but rounded it out and gave it a 
fuller meaning. Christ was the law giver as well 
as the Lord of salvation, and hence the legal realm 
and the spiritual realm flowed into each other. As 
Cotton saw it there were spiritual overtones to the 
magistrate's job, and legal implications in what the 
church was doing. It was perfectly natural for the 
purity of the church to be defended by the civil 
sword . 
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CONCLUSION 


John Cotton was a covenant theologian. Christ 
made a covenant with his people to form a church. 

But, not only did the covenant operate in the spiritual 
realm; it also operated in the legal realm. Christ was 
not only the New Testament redeemer, but he was also 
the Old Testament law giver. The covenant of grace 
included both the law and the spirit. 

In the early years of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony two crises faced the Puritan elders which were 
remarkably alike. Both Anne Hutchinson and Roger 
Williams saw a tension existing between the law and 
the spirit, and they sought to separate the two areas; 
Anne did it in the order of salvation, while Williams 
did it in the area of church polity. The tension be- 
tween the law and the spirit was something the major- 
ity of the Puritans could not resolve, and because of 
this they forced the two to exist side by side. But, 
Cotton was able to relate the law to the spirit and 
to do away with the tension which led Anne Hutchinson 
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and Roger Williams to heresy. 

On the question of the order of salvation, 

Thomas Hooker opted for a distinct group of steps: 
preparation, justification and sanctification. This 
was because he understood the law and the spirit to 
function in different realms. Preparation was con- 
cerned with the law; the individual was made aware 
by the law how much he differed from true righteous- 
ness. His sins were grafted into his heart, and he 
saw the need for justification. Justification was 
concerned with the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
imputed righteousness to the individual by forgiving 
man's sins. Sanctification was again concerned with 
the law. Now that man was justified he was saved, 
but he had to prove he was saved by doing good works. 

Of course man still sinned after he was justified be- 
cause his nature had not been changed; but he would 
be a better man, and would show it in the deeds he did. 
Because of the sharp separation between the law and 
the Holy Spirit each step had a special function, and 
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the person who was saved moved slowly from one 
step to the next. 

Cotton had quite a different view of the order 
of salvation. He collapsed the steps into one, just- 
fication. However, justification was concerned with 
the law as well as with redemption. This was because 
Christ was the law giver as well as the Lord of sal- 
vation. When a person was justified, not only did 
he know he was saved, but he also had the law written 
in his heart in a new way. Once a man was justified 
he had a new awareness that his sins were a crucifying 
of Christ. However, the law no longer had any ulti- 
mate significance because it did not change the saint's 
status . 

Anne Hutchinson listened to Cotton emphasize 
justification; but, she did not understand what he 
meant. In her mind justification was associated with 
the Holy Spirit and was independent of the law. 

Hence when Cotton collapsed the order of salvation in- 
to one step, justification, it was no wonder that she 
thought he was rejecting the law. 
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At her trial before the General Court it was 
thought that Anne was an enthusiast because she 
claimed to have direct revelations from God. How- 
ever, the fact was that her bold assertion in the 
middle of her trial was the result of the intense 
pressure she had been put under, and it did not 
reflect her true beliefs. After the assertion Cotton 
tried to show Anne that she did not mean what she 
had said, but his haggling over technical points 
had angered the court, and Cotton was almost swept 
along to the same fate as Anne received. The point 
was that Anne was an Antinomian, against the law, 
not an enthusiast. 

Whether she was an enthusiast or an Antinomian 
did not matter, as far as the court was concerned. 
Both doctrines struck at the roots of the Puritan 
understanding of the Bible and those who held them 
were punished by banishment. But it did make a 
difference in terms of understanding the doctrines 
Cotton preached. Anne claimed that only Cotton 
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preached a covenant of grace, and by this she meant he 
emphasized justification and not preparation or sancti- 
fication. She did not understand that Cotton also 
packed the notion of the law into justification. Be- 
cause of this Anne denied the importance of doing good 
works and for her heresy she was banished. 

In the area of church polity the same kind of 
split between the spiritual and the legal developed. 
Winthrop acknowledged that in theory the church and 
state should be separated, but in practice he felt 
that since he was God's viceroy the civil sword should 
be used to insure church purity. Williams seized on 
the separation between the church and the state which 
was implicit in Winthrop' s view, and he said the two 
should be kept apart in practice supporting his arug- 
ments from his typological understanding of the Bible. 

For Williams Israel was the “type" of the church, 
and once Christ instituted the church, the "type" 
no longer had any significance. The "type" only 
functioned until the church came into existence. 
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Williams read the Bible from a New Testament point 
of view and because of this the church was a spirit- 
ual community which excluded the Old Testament 
notion of the law. 

Cotton felt that Williams was falsifying the 
meaning of Christ. For Cotton Christ was both the 
law giver and the redeemer; He was concerned with 
the legal and the spiritual. From this notion it 
was logical to conclude that the state was concerned 
with spiritual as well as legal matters and that 
the church should give attention to the law as well 
as to the spirit. Both the law and the spirit 
flowed together in Christ and were not sharply 
separated areas. 

John Cotton faced Anne Hutchinson and Roger 
Williams squarely. Both of them represented the 
same kind of threat to the colony: emphasis on 

the spiritual life to the exclusion of the law. 
However, Cotton argued against them from his 
covenant position. To exclude the law was to ig- 
nore half of Christ's message. Man should under- 
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stand that Christ is both the Lord of the law as 
well as the Lord of salvation. Only then could 
the totality of Christ's message be brought home. 
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APPENDIX 


The traditional views of Perry Miller and others 
who have done research on the Puritans pictured 
Cotton as a man who preached the doctrine of justi- 
fication without putting any emphasis on the law. 

What Anne Hutchinson had meant when she said that 
Cotton preached a covenant of grace was that he o- 
mitted the law, and she was correct. Then in the 
Antinomian controversy, according to the traditional 
views. Cotton was forced to back down from his 
position on justification or suffer banishment. 

He had taught the Antinomians their doctrines but 
he retracted them when the authorities put pressure 
on him to change. 

Traditionally, Anne Hutchinson was regarded 
as an enthusiast rather than an Antinomian. The 
statement about having direct revelations from God 
which she blurted out at the trial was in fact her 


true belief. 
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Also, it was traditionally believed that 
when Anne was considered an enthusiast there was 
a great deal of difference between her position 
and that of Roger Williams. If Anne Hutchinson 
was an enthusiast then Biblical revelation meant 
very little to her. Williams however was a staunch 
Puritan who believed that the Bible was the source 
of revealed truth. He differed from the way 
Cotton read the Bible, but he claimed to have no 
outside source of revelation. 

In the process of reading Cotton's works 
and of going over the Hutchinson and Williams 
material, I was struck by how similar the Hutchin- 
son and Williams controversies were. Hence I 
have argued in my paper that Williams and Hutchin- 
son came out of the same tradition. Because of this. 
Cotton's response to each situation argues the point 
that Christ was both the law giver and the Lord of 
the spirit; Cotton's arguments against each heresy 


were the same. 
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As far as I know I am the first person to 
see the problem in this light. 
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